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THE ETHICS OF CAPRICE? 


HAT ethics, in the last analysis, is an affair of caprice, is a 

thesis which has been expanded of late by several writers. I 
have in mind, especially, Westermarck’s Ethical Relativity, and 
three essays: Charner Perry, ‘‘The Arbitrary as Basis for Rational 
Morality’’;* Barnett Savery, ‘‘The Relativity of Value’’;* and 
Donald Williams, ‘‘ Ethics as Pure Postulate.’’ 4 

If their thesis is intended to be prescriptive for ethical theory, 
I am not in agreement with it; but if it may be taken as descriptive 
of a large portion of ethical theory, I am in hearty agreement with 
it. Only, I should like to make this additional suggestion—that 
Messrs. Westermarck, Perry, Savery, and Williams are themselves 
enmeshed in the same principles and patterns which make for 
caprice in the ethics of caprice. 

Within the limits of this essay—foregoing all constructive 
theory of my own °—I wish to attempt only three things. First, a 
delineation of the schema of caprice—its metaphysics, its method, 
its proof, its possibilities. Second, the rendering plausible of the 
suggestion that the ethics of caprice is catholic in its scope; that it 
embraces, at least, such apparently antithetical doctrines as those 
of Spinoza and Hume, or of Kant and Bentham: wherefrom the 
suggestible reader is encouraged to believe that still other systems, 
equally as divergent, may be brought within its domain. Finally, 
and especially, the demonstration that those writers who have had 
the perspicacity to note that much ethics is, indeed, caprice, have 
not been sufficiently astute to detect the main outlines of the all- 
encompassing web of caprice, and are themselves caught in its toils. 

1 Read, in part, before the meeting of the Pacific Division of the American 
Philosophical Association, at Claremont, California, December 28th., 1937. 

2 International Journal of Ethics, Vol. XLIIL (1933), pp. 127-144. 

8’ This JOURNAL, Vol. XXXIV (1937), pp. 85-93. 

4 Philosophical Review, Vol. XLII (1933), pp. 399-411. I shall also dis- 
cuss Williams’ later essay, ‘‘The Meaning of ‘Good,’ ’’ Philosophical Review, 
Vol. XLVI (1937), pp. 416-423. 

5 I have given a slight outline of my own position in another paper, ‘‘The 
Two Methods of Ethics,’’ this JourNaL, Vol. XX XIII (1936), pp. 318-324. 
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I. Tue Merapuysics of CAPRICE 


The metaphysics of caprice may be defined most easily by nega- 
tion. Whatever positive traits may be ascribed to reality, there 
are two traits which it does not possess: 


1. Reality is timeless. Upon ultimate inspection, it is static 
and eternal. Whatever quality of temporality it may have is either 
spurious, or only phenomenal. There is no growth, no emergence, 
no process, no procedure.® 

2. Reality is without developing values. It may have one ab- 
solute value, or it may have no values. But it does not have plural, 
developing values. There are in nature no organic directions, no 
preferential tendencies of its own. 

As soon as these two traits are allowed, then ethical theory be- 
comes sheer caprice. For— 

(a) The Moral Individual is meaningless. The finite, the con- 
tingent, the individual with his perspectives, is an inexplicable 
importation into such a universe. 

(b) The Moral Problem is meaningless. Where there is no 
conflict of authentic values, and where there is no temporal context 
in which they may conflict, there can be no moral problem. 

(c) The Moral Process is meaningless. Sub specie aeternitatis, 
there can be no significant distinction of means and ends, of mo- 
tives and consequences, of actions and ends of actions: they are 
without differential character, and are hopelessly blurred into one 
another. 

(d) Moral Choice is meaningless. For in such a universe, we 
have either no choice at all, or else all possible choices. But all 
possible choices turn out to be all impossible choices; because there 
is no real individual to choose, no real value to be chosen, and no 
context in which choice can have any significance. 

(ce) Moral Values are meaningless. For since there are no 
values in nature, or emergent from nature, their only residence can 


6To put it roughly, the contrast is between a metaphysics which gives 
priority to structure, and one which gives priority to process. Both the im- 
portance of the issue, and the difficulty of grasping it, are illustrated perfectly 
in a recent discussion between Dewey and Whitehead, Philosophical Review, 
Vol. XLVI (1937), pp. 170-186. 

Here Dewey invites Whitehead to give priority to either the ‘‘genetic- 
functional,’’ or the ‘‘intuitional-structural’’ (mathematical-formal), and as- 
serts that, while the two may be combined, they can not be codrdinate in the 
sense of being on exactly the same level. Whitehead replies—so it seems to 
me—at first by rejecting Dewey’s statement of the issue, and by asserting that 
the problem is one of fusion, rather than one of allocating priority. But then 
the rest of his essay goes on to make evident—what Dewey had suspected— 
that Whitehead really gives priority to the ‘‘mathematical-formal.’’ 
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be in the pure subjectivity of a moral individual who is himself 
without status in nature. Hence any value chosen can be ‘‘ only 
one among countless possibilities, without benefit of metaphysical 
fact.’’? 

That three *® of the traditional thinkers I am considering have 
such a metaphysics needs no demonstration. And that at least 


three of our contemporary ethical relativists have it, or should have 
it, I shall attempt to prove. 


II. THe Metuop or CAPRICE 


The method of caprice has two phases: 


The first step is the act of arbitrary choice, or of pure postula- 
tion, whereby the moral process somehow gets itself aboard the alien 
vessel of a valueless eternity. Primitive philosophers, in their 
naiveté, have imagined that this choice was the exemplification of 
eternal moral laws, or the participation in objective moral values. 
But our more sophisticated moderns recognize it for what it is— 
namely, a moral leap ex nihilo, the ‘‘dreadful and desperate’’® ex- 
pression of a fathomless caprice, or equally fathomless creativity. 

The second phase is the deductive elaboration of the implications 
of the perspective which has been thus arbitrarily chosen. Here is 
the element of method in this madness—the touch of rationality in 
an enterprise which, otherwise, must be vain in its inception and 
futile in its outcome. 

Spinoza is probably the best instance of a consistent application 
of this method. Out of all the variegated phases of the moral proc- 
ess, he arbitrarily selects Desire, and then from it, as from a matrix, 
spins forth the geometrical pattern of human passions, of pleasure 
and of pain, of virtue and of vice. All this is so familiar as to need 
no further comment here. 

However, it is of interest when we find an alleged empiricist 
following the same technique. One would expect a skeptical em- 
piricist like Hume to be especially scrupulous in method. Indeed, 
in his Enquiry Concerning the Principles of Morals, he makes a 
great to-do about following Taste and Sentiment, rather than Rea- 
son.1° But when all the fuss and feathers have blown away, it turns 


7 Williams, op. cit., p. 406. 
8I know nothing of the metaphysics of Bentham. Still, it seems evident 


that his thinking follows the pattern of the mechanistic naturalism current in 
his day. 


9 Williams, op. cit., p. 411. 


10Hume, An Enquiry Concerning the Principles of Morals, Open Court, 
1930, Section I, Appendix I, Appendix IV. 
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out that his procedure is the same as Spinoza’s—except that Hume’s 
performance is a sloppy one. 

He tells, indeed, that the standard of ethics arises from ‘‘the 
eternal frame and constitution of animals.’’’! When we come to 
analyze this ‘‘ particular fabric and constitution of the human 
species,’’!* we find that its basic trait for morals is our “ social 
sympathy,’’ or our ‘‘ natural philanthropy,’’ or a ‘‘principle of 
humanity.’’!* This ‘‘sentiment of humanity’’ has two differential 
traits which set it off from other elements in human nature.’* Its 
own concern, however, is with four elements—namely, our selves, 
other selves, the useful, and the agreeable. Consequently, we have 
four sets of virtues: the useful to ourselves, the agreeable to our- 
selves, the useful to others, and the agreeable to others. That there 
is precious little empiricism in all this, there bear witness at least 
two traits of his procedure. For one thing, there are several vir- 
tues which might obviously fit into two or more of his four cate- 
gories, though he insists on squeezing them into one.’® Further- 
more, he makes constant appeal to the experimentum crucis, which 
can have no validity for ethics apart from strictly rationalistic 
assumptions. 

Moreover, when we note the initial act of arbitrary choice which 
supplies the real starting-point for this ethics, we discover that our 
‘‘principle of humanity’? has a decidedly middle-class _ bias. 
Hume’s performance is all of one piece when he takes a fling at 
asceticism ; 1° degrades the classical virtues of magnanimity, cour- 
age, and tranquillity to the rank of the merely agreeable; *’ barely 
mentions, and fails entirely to discuss, the qualities useful to 
others; ** and makes his longest list of virtues, under the heading 
of ‘‘qualities useful to ourselves,’’ the traditional economic virtues 
of ‘‘discretion, caution, enterprise, industry, assiduity, frugality, 
economy, good-sense, prudence,’’?® ete. We are not surprised, 
then, to find him remarking complacently on our ‘‘disinterested 
regard for riches,’’ 2° and elaborating in some detail the ‘‘disagree- 
able images’”’ called up by the spectacle of poverty and the ‘‘ pleasing 

11 [bid., p. 136. 

12 Ibid., p. 2. 

13 Ibid., pp. 59, 62, 110-112, 114, 126. 

14 Ibid., p. 110. 

15 The ‘‘qualities agreeable to others’’ might easily be ‘‘ qualities useful 
to ourselves.’’ 

16 Hume, op. cit., pp. 108-109. 
17 Jbid., section VII. 
18 Ibid., p. 107. Fairness and Kindness. Mentioned only once. 


19 Ibid., p. 78. 
20 Ibid., p. 83. 
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ideas’’ evoked by the contemplation of wealth and plenty.**  Fin- 
ally, his model character, or paragon of all virtues,”* is primarily a 
business, or professional, man, only equipped with a few more of 
the aristocratic graces than Bentham would have found necessary. 

The devout Marxian might allow himself a sardonic smile at this 
spectacle of one of our greatest skeptics—who could doubt the 
identity of the self, the law of causality, the existence of God, the 
immortality of the soul, and the truth of miracles—but who, not 
for one moment, entertains any doubt about the eternal validity of 
his middle-class values. 

In Hume’s case, then, empirical method is simply a name for a 
disingenuous and unrigorous deductive procedure. 


IfI. THE Proor or CAPRICE 


In discussing the proof of caprice, I am concerned to clarify 
further the essential capriciousness of such ethics. In this case, 
Kant and Bentham, usually considered polar opposites, will serve 
to illustrate an identical moral. The intrinsic capriciousness of their 
moral philosophies is evident in at least four ways. 

1. First of all, by inspection of the premises. 

Bradley is correct when he points out that both Kant and Ben- 
tham are guilty of the vice of abstractness **—a vice which lies at the 
root of all the ethics of caprice. Bentham abstracts a mere par- 
ticular—pleasure—and makes it fundamental ; Kant abstracts a mere 
universal—the moral law. Furthermore, both of them are dealing 
with abstract moral individuals. Both have a rationalistic psy- 
chology, in which the empirical self of pleasures, pains, and desires 
is set off against the rational self of deliberation and calculation. 
Only, Kant prefers the rational self, and confines his attention to 
‘‘all rational beings,’’ while Bentham prefers the empirical self and 
devotes his attention to ‘‘all sentient creatures.’’ Thus, with Kant, 
we are aloft with the angels,2* while, with Bentham, we are sub- 
merged in the animal kingdom.”® Whatever sort of moral entity 
these two philosophers may be dealing with, of one thing we may be 
sure—it is not a human being. 

2. Next, by logical analysis of the implications. 

21 Ibid., p. 84. 

22 Tbid., p. 107. 

23 Ethical Studies, essays III and IV. Bradley himself abstracts and 
eliminates time. Lack of space precludes my discussing his ethics here. 

24 Cf. Schopenhauer, The Basis of Mortality, first few pages of chap. IV. 

25 Witness, again, Professor William Savery’s solicitude for the sufferings 


of the earth-worm and the oyster. ‘‘ Defense of Hedonism,’’ International 
Journal of Ethics, Vol. XLV (1934), esp. pp. 7 and 15. 
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It was Schopenhauer who pointed out that Kant’s categorical 
imperative could be employed to universalize injustice and force as 
well as justice and love.*® Nietzsche must have had this in mind 
when he called the imperative a ‘‘Moloch of Abstraction.’’ 27 

With regard to Bentham—if we ignore his particular catalogue 
of pleasures and pains—it is evident that our ethically significant 
pleasures and pains are socially conditioned. Consequently any ap- 
peal to pleasure as a criterion is simply a blind appeal to the status 
quo. On the other hand, if some powerful group can make itself 
the official interpreter of pleasures and pains, then this sort of 
hedonism simply becomes the tool of class interest. 

3. Caprice can be indicated again by practical experiment. 

On several occasions I have offered to my ethics classes a moral 
problem allowing of three different solutions, with the instruction 
that the problem be solved in line with the Kantian imperative. In 
every instance there have been students to justify each one of the 
alternatives as in accord with the moral law.?° 

One idle afternoon, moreover, I undertook to solve, by the hedon- 
istic caleulus, the problem of whether or not I had a moral right to 
beat my wife. When I used the mathematical calculus, it soon 
became evident that the answer was bound to correspond with my 
initial prejudices in the matter. And when I used a rough estimate 
of pleasures and pains, it was equally evident that the outcome 
would simply reflect the prevailing mores. 

4. Finally, caprice is evident in social application. 

For Kant and Bentham, respectively, have supplied a rationale 
for two of the most capricious and irresponsible social institutions 
that have emerged in modern times—the totalitarian state, and 
laissez-faire capitalism. The intrinsic affinity between the cate- 
gorical imperative and German fascism needs no elucidation.” 
And, to any student of social backgrounds, it is evident that Ben- 
tham’s philosophy was primarily the tool of a rising middle class, 
which simply flourished the ‘‘greatest good of the greatest number”’ 
as a convenient, popular shibboleth behind which it might conceal 
its own fundamentally selfish, class interests.*° 

26 Schopenhauer, op. cit., Chap. V. 

27 The Antichrist, section 11. H. L. Mencken’s translation. 

28 The experiment was a valid one: since (a) Kant’s ethics entirely ignores 
the unique in the moral situation; and since (b) my students approximate 
Kant’s ‘‘rational beings’’ about as well as any one else could. 

29 Hegel makes it explicit in his philosophy of the state. In this connec- 
tion, see John Dewey, German Philosophy and Politics esp. pp. 51-59. What 
holds good for the Prussian state will hold better for the Nazi state. 

30I make nothing of the claim of hedonists that they are the great cham- 
pions of democracy. Laissez-faire capitalism and democracy are not necessarily 
identical. 
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The first of these proofs exhibits the caprice of the freakish and 
the grotesque—the caprice of applying to human beings an ethics 
that is really intended either for angels or for animals. The second 
and third proofs exhibit the caprice of ethical systems which are 
susceptible of mutually exclusive and contradictory applications. 
While the fourth proof exhibits the empirical caprice of lawlessness 
and irresponsibility. 


IV. Aut Possiste CAPRICES 


Our generic analysis should properly conclude with an outline 
of ‘‘all possible caprices.’’ This might begin with an enumeration 
of the known historical varieties, and then launch forth into an 
abstract elaboration of pure possibilities. This is a task, however, 
which I must leave to one who is more competent in scholarship, 
and more ingenious in dialectic, than I am. 

In passing, I may remark that, for a metaphysics which is the 
reverse of the metaphysics of caprice—i.e., for a metaphysics which 
acknowledges the reality of time, growth, emergence, and of tend- 
encies and directions within nature—for such a metaphysics to talk 
of ‘‘all possible values’’ is to talk nonsense. For, in the first place, 
of all the possibilities that might be elaborated in abstract dialectic, 
only a few would be empirical possibilities. And, again, these in- 
finite pure possibilities could never, even theoretically, approximate 
all the possibilities, because one could never foresee the new possi- 
bilities that might emerge with a shift in the texture and the context 
of the moral process. 


V. Tue CoNSISTENCY OF CAPRICE 


However, the most edifying feature of the ethics of caprice is 
the consistency with which the avowed ethical relativists adhere to 
its fundamental principles and patterns, even while, with gestures 
cynical or tragic, they lay bare its essential futility. If, by some 
philosophic mischance, ethics should deviate into the realm of the 
meaningful and significant, it would be due to no thoughtless act of 
disloyalty on their part. 

I shall begin, then, with Westermarck’s Ethical Relativity, and, 
proceeding through Messrs. Perry, Savery, and Williams, shall at- 
tempt to show that these would-be skeptics are unconscious votaries 
of the goddess of caprice, whose hollow pretensions to divinity they 
have so boldly exposed. 

The most casual reader of Ethical Relativity will not fail to note 
a familiar, Spinozistie ring to the definitions of the moral emotions 
that Westermarck gives us. This clue leads down a sure trail to 
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the discovery that Westermarck’s elucidation of the human passions 
takes on the same structure as does Spinoza’s. Only, instead of 
Desire as the matrix, we have the Retributive Emotions as the matrix. 
This unfolds itself, not into pleasure and pain, but into the friendly 
emotion of kindliness and the hostile emotion of resentment. When 
these are crossed with that impartiality which makes our emotions 
moral, they yield, respectively, approval and disapproval. These, in 
turn, produce the moral actions of praise and reward, and of blame 
and punishment; and the moral concepts, on the one hand, of good- 
ness, virtue, merit, and, on the other hand, of duty, justice, right. 
Whether all this makes for ethical relativity, or for an arbitrary 
sort of ethical absolutism, is immaterial to this discussion.*! In any 
ease, Westermarck, like Hume, really follows the deductive method, 
but with less precision and coherence than does Spinoza. 

In the case of Mr. Charner Perry, I may have to apply the rack 
a bit in order to extort a confession, but, in any case, he shall be 
condemned out of his own mouth. In one place he tells us, reas- 
suringly, that he has rejected the ‘‘ fictitious being who has discarded 
all interests, purposes, and desires.’’*? But apparently he still re- 
tains the fictitious being whose reflective and deliberative functions 
may be taken in isolation from his interests, purposes, and desires. 
For he remarks that reflective choice is possible, finally, because it is 
“‘set against a background of beliefs and purposes . . .’’ ** (italics 
mine), and, again, ‘‘ because a limit is set to reflection by the existence 
of interests and purposes .. .’’** (italics mine). Moreover, he 
speaks of the ‘‘bottomless pit of reflection,’’** and tells us that 
‘‘deliberation as to choice of conduct is of itself essentially inde- 
terminate ’’ ** (italics mine). 

What we seem to have here is a sort of abstract deliberation- 
an-sich, upon which desire and purpose impinge as alien and limit- 
ing factors, and within which, consequently, they can not function as 
organic and integral elements. This interpretation seems to be 
confirmed when Mr. Perry, warning us that man is always on the 
brink of this ‘‘bottomless pit of reflection,’’ observes that ‘‘usually 
he is saved by the pressure of events.’?** Here I should like to 

31 There are times when Westermarck intimates that the moral emotions 
may be relative to other factors: custom, op. cit., chap. II, and pp. 108-113, 
276-277; the altruistic sentiment, pp. 97, 104, 200, 207, 227; cognitions, pp. 
147, 216. 

32 Op. cit., p. 139. 

33 Ibid., p. 133. 

34 Tbid., p. 139. 

35 Ibid., p. 140. 

36 Ibid., p. 139. 

37 Ibid., p. 140. 
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inquire, What sort of moral deliberation is it, which fails to give 
fundamental place in its reflections to this same ‘‘pressure of 
events’’? Obviously it is deliberation sub specie aeternitatis, the 
deliberation of a pure reason unclouded by the impulses of the 
empirical self, and never caught in the restraining mesh of tem- 
porality. 

Not only, then, does Mr. Perry betray a rationalistie psychology 
—as abstract and rationalistic as that of either Kant or Bentham— 
but his position clearly implies the static metaphysics which is funda- 
mental to the ethics of caprice. To quote him again, ‘‘A man who 
set himself the task of surveying all the possibilities of action open 
to him, of tracing each possibility into the future, and of considering 
its consequences to him and to other people, would have a task which 
could never be finished.’’** True enough, sub specie aeternitatis! 
But in a moral context where time and the ‘‘pressure of events’’ 
have a real status, such a task can not be even theoretically con- 
ceived. And, similarly, we should discover that our ‘‘bottomless”’ 
pit of reflection is, on the contrary, too shallow. 

As for Mr. Barnett Savery, there is only one bit of evidence that 
I have to bring against him, but I believe it is sufficiently damning to 
produce a conviction. Mr. Savery tells us that there is but one 
Generic Goodness *°—‘‘the property of being an end of action.’’ *° 
Now Mr. Savery may be using ‘‘end’”’ in one of two senses. He may 
be using it in the empirical sense of the end, or conclusion, of a 


temporal process. And, again, he may be using it in the axiological 


sense, to denote whatever gives ethical value or meaning to an action. 
In the first instance, I must object that his definition is too exclu- 
sive; that it fails to take account of those theories which locate good- 
ness in the motive to an action, or in a quality of action, or in the 
action itself. In the second instance, I must object that his defini- 
tion is too inclusive; that, if ‘‘end’’ is intended to cover motives, 
qualities, actions themselves, as well as the temporal conclusions of 
actions, then the definition designates everything in general and 
specifies nothing in particular. In effect, it simply says that good- 
ness is the moral value. The second use of ‘‘end’’ makes the defini- 
tion practically tautologous, while the first use renders the definition 
obviously inadequate. 

In view of this ambiguous use of ‘‘end,’’ I can not avoid the con- 
clusion that Mr. Savery has failed to probe the temporal implications 
of ethical concepts; that he consequently fails to discriminate the 


88 Ibid., p. 139. 
39 See Williams’ suggestion that Savery’s generic goodness is, in fact, 

goodness itself, this JeurNAL, Vol. XXXIV (1937), p. 502. 

40 Op. cit., p. 92. 
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functional variety of the elements in the moral process; and that 
he has himself perpetrated an act of caprice in blurring them all 
together under the rubric of ‘‘having the property of being an end 
of action.’’ * 

Last of all we come to Mr. Williams. Having suggested, toward 
the end of his ‘‘ Ethics as Pure Postulate,’’ that the moment of choice 
may provide for the exercise of ‘‘some strange and unanalysable 
creativity,’’ he concludes with an heroic flourish: ‘‘Here, perhaps, 
is the ultimate office of the philosophical intelligence, not because 
there is a rigorous and subtle principle to be applied, but just be- 
cause there is none. Here the final responsibility is accepted; here 
is the dreadful and desperate last freedom at the growing point of 
the universe.’’ 42, But why, may I ask—apart from alliterative and 
dramatic values—should this last freedom be so ‘‘dreadful and des- 
perate’’? Do I rightfully detect a secret affinity between the 
‘‘nurity’’ of Mr. Williams’ ethical postulates, and the ‘‘innocence”’ 
of his epistemological givens?** No doubt for a metaphysics of 
caprice—for a metaphysics which accords no significant status to 
time, growth, emergence, natural tendencies—the face of reality 
turned toward the human mind must be as blank and unrevealing 
as the moral perspective opened up before the human individual 
must be labyrinthine and fathomless. 

This interpretation is reinforeed by Mr. Williams’ later essay, 
on ‘‘The Meaning of ‘Good,’ ’”’ ** in its disclosure of a significant 
ambiguity and uncertainty with reference to metaphysics. Within 
the same paper, Mr. Williams exhibits two moods. In one mood, 
he seeks to define ‘‘good’’ in strictly egoistic and subjective terms. 
In the other mood, he flirts with a metaphysical basis. In the first 
mood, he tells us that ‘‘the oughtness of an ultimate end lies solely 
in the commitment of it’’;*® and, again—distinguishing himself 
from R. B. Perry—‘when I say that x is ‘good,’ I mean . . . that 
x accords with an interest or purpose at present actually, on some 
level, motivating me.’’*® In the other mood, he hints that a su- 
preme purpose, if there be one, ‘‘may be determined metaphysically 
by the run of the very texture of reality,’’ 47 and asserts that ‘‘I 


41 See section I, paragraph (c), of this essay. 

42 Op. cit., p. 411. 

43D. C. Williams, ‘‘The Innocence of the Given,’’ this JourNAL, Vol. 
XXX (1933), pp. 617-628. See also the reply by Donald A. Piatt, ‘‘ That 
Will-O’-The-Wisp, the Innocent Inscrutable Given,’’ this JourNnaL, Vol. 
XXXIT (1937), pp. 337-350. 

44 Philosophical Review, Vol. XLVI (1937), pp. 416-423. 

45 Ibid., p. 422. 

46 Tbid., p. 422. 

47 Ibid., p. 423. 
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mean by ‘the good’ what I really desire, and what I really desire 
is . . . what I should desire if I knew all the relevant facts about 
myself and the universe... .’’*% Certainly, to know all the rele- 
vant facts about the universe is to have some sort of metaphysics. 

Now when Mr. Williams wishes to define ‘‘good’’ without refer- 
ence to metaphysics, I conclude that he has a metaphysics—the 
metaphysics of caprice—to which ‘‘good”’ is irrelevant. And when 
he merely flirts with the idea of a metaphysical basis, I conclude 
the same thing. On the other hand, the fact that he does at all 
flirt with a metaphysical basis suggests that he is struggling with a 
repressed desire for some system of philosophy in which ‘‘good’’ 
may have significant status, both ethically and metaphysically. 

There is one respect, finally, in which the definitions of goodness 
offered by Mr. Savery and by Mr. Williams coincide. Either of 
the definitions may cover anything, or everything, in the moral 
process. If Mr. Savery’s ‘‘end of action’’ is taken in an axiological 
sense, it will cover anything. Mr. Williams, moreover, is quite ex- 
plicit about the inclusiveness of his definition: ‘‘. . . our definition 
of ‘goodness’ is quite compatible with the good’s being, for instance, 
eternal immaterial salvation, or the pleasure of the senses, or a 
simple unanalysable quality, or with there being no the good at 
all.’’ 4° But when a definition allows as much as this, one may 
‘wonder if it really defines at all. One may wonder, indeed, if it 

, was worth the expenditure of so much logical acumen and ingenuity 
to formulate such a ‘‘definition.’’ Of course, it is patent that such 
tan objection, on my part, is philosophically disreputable. I simply 
venture it, timidly, in the name of common sense. 

However, it is not my primary concern here to refute the doc- 
trines of the avowed ethical relativists. On the contrary, my pur- 
pose is rather to elucidate further the implications of these doc- 
trines, and to place them in their proper setting in the pattern of 
caprice. Whether or not any of these thinkers may wish to escape 
from the dilemma of caprice is a matter for his own determination. 
Mr. Williams, indeed, gives some indications that he would like tu 
get out of it if he could. If so, my advice to him is, that he must 
reform his methods and mend his metaphysics. 


Rosert EK. Fircu. 
OccIDENTAL COLLEGE. 


48 Ibid., p. 421. 
49 Ibid., p. 422. 
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Die Anthropologie des Paracelsus. FRrepRicH OESTERLE. (Neue 
Deutsche Forschungen, Abteilung Charakterologie, Psychologi- 
sche und Philosophische Anthropologie, Bd. 5.) Berlin: Junker 
und Diinnhaupt. 1937. 151 pp. 6.50 M. 


This study from the seminar of Oswald Kroh at Tiibingen is a 
careful and painstaking compilation of passages illustrating Para- 
celsus’ conception of the nature of man, his destiny, and his relation 
to the cosmos. Of especial value is the section on the individual and 
the community, in which Paracelsus’ thought on social questions is 
developed with some reference to the present day. Dr. Oesterle 
sees his subject as a link in the chain from Cusanus through Schell- 
ing, Schopenhauer, and Nietzsche to Klages, as belonging with those 
whose thought, in opposition to the ‘‘logocentric’’ academic teachers, 
has been ‘‘biocentric.’’ These philosophers of Leben have sought to 
make ‘‘life’’ and experience rather than knowledge central, to unite 
feeling with thinking, to give Geist a natural home in the living body. 
As one of the ‘‘organic’’ thinkers of the German tradition, insisting 
on the cultivation of the whole personality in its natural and social 
setting, Paracelsus thus appears as a critic of the excessive intellect- 
ualism that divorces mind from its biological foundation and forgets 
that life is possible only in the community. He is the prophet of 
those today who have listened to Nietzsche’s ‘‘Bleibt der Erde 
treul’’ 

J. H. R., Jr. 


The Clandestine Organization and Diffusion of Philosophie Ideas in 
France from 1700 to 1750. Irs O. Wane. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press. London: Humphrey Milford. 1938. ix + 
329 pp. 

Professor Wade has with the greatest care and patience studied 
the manuscript treatises in the field of philosophy which circulated 
in France during the first half of the eighteenth century. The result 
of his industry has been the proof that philosophic activity during 
this period can not be measured by the scanty publications. Unless 
one knows the unpublished literature one can have no adequate idea 
of what the currents of philosophic thought actually were. There is 
no space here to summarize the author’s conclusions as to what these 
currents were; moreover his work is accessible and clear and anyone 
can read them for himself. But it is worth pointing out that when 
one comes to write the history of philosophy during this period, one 
will find his treatise indispensable. 

G. B. 
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Nietzsches Geschichtsauffassung. WouraaNa ScHLEGEL. (Kultur- 
philosophische u. philosophiegeschichtliche Studien, Heft 2.) 
Wiirzburg: Konrad Triltsch. 1937. 114 pp. 3M. 


Nietzsches Idee der Geschichte. Hetnz Hetmsoeru. (Philosophie 
und Geschichte, 65.) Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr. 1938. 27 pp. 
1.20 M. 


Schlegel’s scholarly work is particularly concerned with the tools 
of Nietzsche’s philosophy of history. He examines Nietzsche’s dif- 
ferent terms and gives, e.g., an interesting survey of the different 
meanings of race. Politically more or less a follower of Alfred 
Biumler, Schlegel emphasizes that Nietzsche is a Germanic thinker 
who feels very strongly that history is an eternal fight of different 
races, personalities, psychobiological powers. 

Heimsoeth is occupied principally with the basis of Nietzsche’s 
metaphysical conception of his philosophy of history; the will to 
power. Though Heimsoeth is completely right in referring only to 
Nietzsche’s words and in avoiding discussions of other interpreta- 
tions of Nietzsche’s philosophy, his outline is too sketchy. Not only 
Nietzsche’s conception of the will to power (with which Heimsoeth 
is concerned), but also his idea of eternal recurrence, should be 
analyzed for a full understanding of his approach to the philosophy 
and ontology of history. 


ARNO Cari CouTINHO. 
New York Cry. 


In the Spirit of William James. RateH Barton Perry. (Powell 
Lectures on Philosophy at Indiana University: Second Series.) 
New Haven: Yale University Press. 1938. xii+ 211 pp. 
$2.00. 


? 


‘“‘The title of these lectures,’’ writes Professor Perry in his 
preface, ‘‘indicates my endeavor to be at one and the same time 
true to William James and to myself.’’ No one, certainly, can doubt 
that he has earned the opportunity to speak for himself as well as 
for James by the immense and self-effacing labors which built the 
monumental Thought and Character volumes. Attentive readers 
of the latter will find little of James that is novel in these Powell 
lectures. But they will find a great deal of brilliant and orderly 
exposition and elaboration by Professor Perry of matters originally 
broached by James with rather more brilliance than order. And 
occasionally, unlikely as it may seem, the sum of the two philoso- 
phers thus interfused is considerably greater than that of their 
teachings taken separately. 
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The opening chapter develops the notorious contrast between 
James and Royce so skillfully that henceforth it will be even less 
possible than it has been to discuss one of them without mentioning 
the other. Not only did ‘‘the religious philosophy of each resemble 
the parental prototype of the other’’; but also ‘‘Royce, the more 
American in his experience, was the more European in his philos- 
ophy; while James, the more European in his experience, was the 
more American in his philosophy.’’ In terms of their physical en- 
vironments, this latter statement is largely true; but in intellectuai 
‘*experience’’ Royce lived much in a world of European writings, 
and James in American journals and letters. The second, third, 
and fifth lectures deal respectively with James’s fideistic empiricism 
in epistemology, his incurably pluralistic universe in metaphysics, 
and his defense of the right to believe when evidence is absent or 
inconclusive. Of all these opinions, Professor Perry writes analyti- 
cally, sympathetically, expertly. 

But it is in the fourth lecture on ‘‘A Militant Liberal’’ that he 
both speaks for himself most forthrightly and brings James into 
present controversies most effectively by developing the tension be- 
tween the exclusive and inclusive aspects of James’s thought. How 
shall a ‘‘provident and tolerant humanitarianism’’ be reconciled 
with ‘‘the militant will’’? How shall the liberal deal with ‘‘the 
grave and sobering difficulty’’ presented by the existence of the 
professedly illiberal? Should ‘‘the tolerant exterminate the in- 
tolerant in infaney’’? Should Hitler have been crushed by force 
before 1933? Professor Perry refuses to blink even the hardest of 
these questions. To answer them, always in the spirit of James’s 
magnanimity, he is obliged to go far beyond the terms of James’s 
sadly limited social philosophizing. And even Professor Perry’s 
answers, sincere and thoughtful as they are, merely adumbrate the 
difficulties of those among the youth of today who see liberalism as 
a luxury of the secure and the powerful. 

m. As te 


Humanism and Naturalism: A Comparative Study of Ernest Seil- 
lire, Irving Babbitt and Paul Elmer More. FouKe LEANDER. 
(Géteborgs Hoégskolas Aarsskrift XLIII, 1937: 1.) Goteborg: 
Elanders Boktryckeri Aktiebolag. 1937. vii + 277 pp. 


Dr. Leander, a pupil of Cassirer, has written a sympathetic and 
competent if not over-critical exposition of the ‘‘ philosophy of will’’ 
of Babbitt and More, prefaced by a comparison with the ideas of the 
determined French opponent of all forms of romanticism, Seilliére. 
The latter’s ‘‘humanitarian’’ and utilitarian thought serves as 4 
bridge to that of James and Dewey; a large part of the section on 
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Seilliére is occupied with an exposition of Dewey’s views. Though 
the basic difference between the dualism of Babbitt and More and 
the denial of such a human nature by Seilliére and Dewey is recog- 
nized, the result is that somewhat surprisingly Dewey and the Hu- 
manists appear as making common cause. Since Dr. Leander’s 
chief opposition is to the ‘‘subrational romanticism’’ of contempor- 
ary German thought, notably Klages, this is not so fantastic as it 
sounds. The statement of the positive positions of Babbitt and 
More, and their points of difference, is well done, though somewhat 
marred by the intrusion of miscellaneous corroborating quotations 
from contemporary philosophical literature in several tongues. 

J. H.R., Jr. 


Examination of McTaggart’s Philosophy. Vol. II, Part I; Part IT. 
C. D. Broap. Cambridge: At the University Press. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1938. Ixxiv-+ 796 pp. $12.50. 


In this exhaustive commentary to Volume II of The Nature of 
Existence Professor Broad completes with his customary thorough- 
ness and precision the task which he set himself some years ago. In 
a characteristic preface he remarks, ‘‘I derive a certain satisfaction 
from reflecting that there is one subject at least about which I prob- 
ably know more than anyone else in the universe with the possible 
exception of God (if he exists) and McTaggart (if he survives) ”’ 
(p. Ixxiv). The reader who follows this examination through its 
approximately twelve hundred and fifty pages (including Volume 
I) of closely reasoned and elaborately argued analysis will be quali- 
fied, if not quite to rank with the distinguished persons of this trin- 
ity in respect of specialized information on this subject, at least to 
be assured that he has before him very nearly all he needs to know, 
in this world at least, of The Nature of Existence. Whether in the 
process he will have acquired much knowledge of the nature of ex- 
istence is, of course, another question. 

For those who want to understand McTaggart’s argument the 
book will be indispensable. Even those who survived ‘‘determining 
correspondence’’ in Volume I must have been baffled by the ‘‘C- 
series’? in Volume II of The Nature of Existence.’’ What Professor 
Broad has done with and to the C-series of timeless perceptions mis- 
perceived as temporal, their quantitative and valifying character- 
istics and their bearing on the heartening (though delusive) ap- 
pearance of a good time coming at the end of Time, surely qualifies 
him for the title of ‘‘great elucidator’’ recently and less deservedly 
bestowed, in a different field, on Mr. Walter Lippmann. MeTaggart 
could not have asked for a more judicious expositor. And while 
Professor Broad’s conclusion is ‘‘that none of MeTaggart’s more 
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characteristic conclusions have been established by his arguments, 
and that some of them are most unlikely to be true’’ (page 786), it 
is a conclusion reached only after the most elaborate and sympathetic 
investigation, and one in which ‘‘the infinitely ingenious and beauti- 
fully interlocking mechanism’’ of the speculative construction is 
fully displayed and appreciated. 

Those who are not primarily concerned with McTaggart’s pecu- 
liar doctrine, but are interested in the metaphysical views discussed 
and what Professor Broad has to say about them, will find the fol- 
lowing sections of value: pages 59-87, the analysis of perception, 
with the useful distinction between those sensory experiences which 
have epistemological objects and those which do not; Chapter X XIX 
on the emotions in general and love in particular; Chapter XXX 
on the nature of the self and self-knowledge, especially recom- 
mended to ‘‘personalists’’; Chapter XXXV on Time, which dis- 
poses satisfactorily of MceTaggart’s alleged contradiction in tem- 
poral process; pages 591-608 on the mind-body problem, in its rela- 
tion to the problem of pre-existence and survival of bodily death; 
and Chapter LVI on the general theory of value. In none of these 
discussions does the author permit himself to get far from McTag- 
gart’s own theory, but in each he has something enlightening to say. 

Apart from these useful analyses ‘‘on the margin’’ of the main 
account, the importance of the Examination must be judged in terms 
of the significance one attaches to the speculative system expounded. 
The infinitely ingenious process by which McTaggart reached such 
conclusions as that one must be radically mistaken not only in sup- 
posing that anything he perceives is colored, extended, or changing, 
but even in supposing (or misperceiving as a supposition) that such 
a mental event as a supposing ever occurred (since nothing can be 
either an event or a judging, supposing, or imagining of anything), 
but can be assured that he directly perceives other timeless selves 
and their parts and that ‘‘the perception of a part of a whole is a 
part of a perception of that whole,’’ is a remarkable feat of specu- 
lative imagination and in many of its parts a delight to follow. 
With Professor Broad’s guidance it can now be followed more 
clearly and precisely than before. And if the reader allows the 
fact that the premises of this metaphysics are vague and dubious, 
its conclusions incredible and unsubstantiated, and its analyses mag- 
nificently independent of what, in non-philosophical experience and 
inquiry, he finds the world to be, to interfere with his full enjoyment 
of the argument, that perhaps is only proof that he is not as much 
of a speculative philosopher as he should be. 

A. E. M. 
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The Philosophy of Whitehead. Rasvinary Das. London: James 
Clarke & Co., Ltd. 1938. 200 pp. 6s. 


There have been a number of attempts to explain and discuss 
Whitehead—our author especially mentions Miss Emmet. But he 
is right in claiming for his own book a useful place. The first half 
of it is a remarkably clear exposition, especially of Process and 
Reality, though the reader may have some difficulty in locating the 
references, owing apparently to difference of edition. After that, 
well, Whitehead is Whitehead, as Royce once said of Kant, ‘‘and 
the Lord made him and many wondrous works beside’’—or was it 
‘*Creativity’’ that made both him and the Lord? Once one gets 
entangled in Whitehead’s discussions of ‘‘feeling,’’ it is hard to 
avoid the question, ‘‘Is this mythology, or is it matter of fact?’’ 

In the next to the last chapter our author makes some criticisms 
of his own, sometimes not quite sympathetic, but often keen. The 
book will have to serve, however, as an introduction to the original 
texts rather than an evaluation of them. Whitehead has taken 
Leibniz’s monads, called them ‘‘actual entities,’’ thrown open all 
their windows and shortened their careers to a moment, and re- 
named Leibnizian perceptions ‘‘prehensions.’’ The world is the 
endless production of these ‘‘actual entities,’’ piling on top of one 
another like the growth of a coral reef. Leibnizian monads were 
mirrors endlessly engaged in reflecting one another, like the crystal- 
maze at the carnival, on an off day when there are no visitors around. 
Whitehead’s ‘‘actual entities’’ are made up of their relations to 
former actual entities, novelty coming partly from the changing 
emphasis of these relations, partly from new relations to possibili- 
ties in the vast museum of God. God keeps these possibilities for 
us, and waits around patiently for us to get tired playing with them. 
The world is made of relations. These relations are given an ap- 
pearance of the concrete by calling them ‘‘feelings.’’ This world 
of ours, thus made of ‘‘feelings’’ and knots of ‘‘feelings,’’ has in it 
no substances nor time-spanning ‘‘unities of apperception.’’ Yet 
it is, nevertheless, not altogether surface, for there are constant 
hints of creative and causal depths below the level of clear percep- 
tion, so that one is reminded at times of Bergson or of Schopenhauer. 
And perhaps, although the reader of Whitehead catches on occa- 
sion, through some quick break in the clouds, a glimpse of wide and 
sunlit landscapes, it is impossible with such a philosophy to be in 
clear daylight all the time, and able to speak without metaphor or 
dark adumbration. But Whitehead could, as Professor Das re- 
marks, have favored us with a little more ordinary language and 
ordinary illustration than he has used. Whitehead gives as an ex- 
cuse that this would have introduced confusing connotations of 
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ordinary language and historic philosophies. But it might also 
have revealed some of Whitehead’s oracular utterances as common- 
places and others as fantastic. Yet there would have remained, as 
our author truly says, ‘‘a synthesis of knowledge that is scarcely to 
be met with elsewhere in contemporary philosophy,’’ a ‘‘deep intui- 
tion of reality,’’ and a ‘‘vast sweep of mind.”’ 


H. T. C. 


Realta e idealitad. Lrorpranpo Fiuiprr. (Collezione di Studi Filo- 
sofici, diretta da Carmelo Ottaviano, Serie Teoretica, N. 11.) 
Napoli: Alfredo Rondinella. 1937. viii+151 pp. 12 1. 


The fundamental problem of the above volume is to derive 
criteria of the human ideals from the integral character of experi- 
ence, without falling into scepticism or mysticism. Since it is 
strongly insisted by both historical and critical inquiry that the 
interrelated criteria of the cognitive, esthetic, and ethical ideals 
depend upon the fundamental conception of reality, Signor Filippi 
is engaged in a search for a positive principle of metaphysics. Re- 
maining faithful to the alleged ‘‘fecund and constructive humanism”’ 
inspired by Benito Mussolini, and sticking closely to the confines of 
the recent ‘‘tecnica del pensare’’ promulgated by the experimental 
and critical philosophy of Francesco Orestano, the author suggests 
the ‘‘principle of correlation,’’ which excludes every ‘‘esclusivismo,”’ 
as the key to the understanding of reality. (In this country the 
above principle corresponds to W. H. Sheldon’s ‘‘principle of pro- 
ductive duality’? and M. R. Cohen’s ‘‘principle of polarity.’’) 

According to Signor Filippi, the fundamental postulate of exist- 
ence can not be adequately formulated except by departing from 
integral experience. Now experience is a complex of paired rela- 
tions which integrate each other. Hence reality from the simplest 
atom to human consciousness is best understood by means of ‘‘mu- 
tual integrations.’’ Reality is to be considered neither ‘‘as a datum 
deprived of the light of the spirit, nor as pure appearance or auto- 
creation of the spirit alone, but as a necessary and mutual corre- 
lation of different possibilities’’ (p. 120). The dichotomous cate- 
gories used for the interpretation of reality, like the north and south 
poles of a magnet, while distinct from one another, are inseparable 
and mutually supplementary. Thus it is clear that the ‘‘ principle 
of correlation’’ implies the denial of any ‘‘unilateral’’ theory of 
existence. Any system of philosophy, such as absolute idealism or 
absolute realism, which interprets reality by one set of categories 
to the exclusion of others, is committing the sin of ‘‘exclusivism,”’ 
because it dogmatically simplifies the complexity of things. 
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The author skilfully applies his principle to the analysis of the 
human ideals of truth, beauty, and goodness. If reality is conceived 
as a ‘‘synthesis of concreteness and immateriality, of spontaneity 
and necessity,’’ which mutually determine each other, then knowledge 
must be understood as ‘‘an organic correlation between subjectivity 
and objectivity,’’ or between immanence and transcendence, which 
reciprocally condition each other (p. 9). The ‘“‘ principle of the 
exclusion of exclusivism by means of mutual correlation’’ clarifies 
also the nature of beauty. Beauty is ‘‘a sensuous manifestation 
of whatever harmonious correlation it is possible to achieve among 
diverse forms; an organic fusion of contrasts and harmonies, of 
aspects finite and infinite, of obscure materiality and ideal imma- 
teriality’’ (p. 184). In other words, the fundamental principle of 
‘‘unity in variety’’ represents an application of the general ‘‘prin- 
ciple of correlation’’ to the field of esthetic activity. Finally, the 
author uses the latter principle to make intelligible the ethical as- 
pects of human experience. Practical activity understood as the 
unification of different impulses corresponds to the very structure 
of reality. Egoism is ‘‘exclusivism’’ in ethics. ‘‘Thus the concept 
of goodness is reduced to the affirmation of the necessity of mutual 
aid, without which one falls into anarchic or despotic exclusivism, 
which violates the fundamental law of all reality’’ (p. 140). The 
categorical imperative of this view is to work for the happiness of 
others. In short, Signor Filippi, employing the ‘‘principle of cor- 
relation’’ as metaphysical foundation, conceives the major goals of 
human activity as three types of organic equilibrium between con- 
trasting factors of experience. 

The argument of the above book will “ppeal primarily to two 
groups: first, those who speculatively sense what the author calls 
‘‘the rhythm of reality,’’ and second, those who identify ‘‘the in- 
tegral conception of reality’’ with the ‘‘totalitarian’’ theory of 
polities. 


PasQuALE ROMANELLI. 
BROOKLYN COLLEGE. 


Intuition. K. W. Witp. Cambridge: At the University Press. 


New York: The Macmillan Company. 1938. ix -+ 240 pp. 
$3.00. 


‘‘TIntuition’’ is a term rejected by every philosopher as entangled 
in double meanings and confusion, until he reaches that point in his 
own system of thought where its use becomes indispensable to him. 
Miss Wild enumerates, in the next to the last chapter, thirty-one 
different meanings of this term, in what is possibly the most valuable 
section of the text. Her previous discussion wanders somewhat wil- 
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fully from point to point. She discusses Bergson, Spinoza, Croce, 
Jung, Whitehead. Why this order is chosen does not appear, except 
that she has a better discussion to give of Jung and especially of 
Whitehead, who she justly criticizes for using the term ‘‘intuition,’’ 
like the term ‘‘God,’’ with an emotional connotation in the midst of 
a vocabulary which otherwise makes considerable pretense of tech- 
nical precision. A later list of intuitions of genius considers Rous- 
seau, Goethe, Marcus Aurelius, Henry Ford, and King David, with 
side glances at Robert Mayer, Lord Northcliffe, and Plotinus. In 
spite of the unexpected juxtapositions, this is one of the best chapters 
in a book of real but uneven merit. One positive result of the dis- 
cussion is Miss Wild’s emphasis on the need for a deeper study of 
the ways in which thought may be touched with emotion. 
a. T. ©. 


La tragedia del pensamiento. Juan B. Soro. Rio Piedras: Uni- 
versidad de Puerto Rico. 1937. 225 pp. 


According to Sefior Soto, Chancellor of the University of Porto 
Rico, the solution to the perplexing ‘‘tragedy of thought’’ is to recog- 
nize modestly and unhesitatingly that the only justifiable criterion of 
theoretical truth is ‘‘el criterio probabilista’’ (p. 95). Since our 
knowledge of reality is hypothetical and problematic, the dogmatic 
position that we know for certain that we know is not warranted by 
the actual facts. But absolute incredulity is just as dangerous as 
absolute credulity, because in the first place we must believe some- 
thing in order to live, and in the second place scepticism can not 
prove that no theory is certain, for absolute falsity is as impossible 
to establish as absolute verity. Therefore we must adopt the inter- 
mediate position of probabilism (p. 71). The author appeals pri- 
marily to what may be called the historical argument, the fluctuations 
and rectifications in the history of scientific and philosophic opinions, 
in order to defend the probabilist thesis assimilated most probably 
by his reading the recent works of the pragmatists, realists, and 
scientists. 

In the last chapter Sefior Soto suggests that the most probable 
theory of reality must be congruous with the data of contemporary 
science. Now the latter is tending toward a monistie conception of 
the universe, where electricity or some form of energy, whose ultimate 
nature is unknown, is the primal substance of all things (p. 192). 
This monistie view initially rules out all dualistic metaphysics. The 
author perhaps prematurely infers from the complex panorama of 
contemporary scientific tendencies that the most probable theory of 
the cosmos is one ‘‘ which conceives ultimate reality as a substratum 
lacking in all qualitative determination’? (p. 217). This conclusion 
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indicates at least two points: first, that Anaximander’s apeiron is 
being resurrected from its Grecian urn, and second, that Sefor Soto 
shares with many of our contemporaries the common faith in the 
findings of science as the proper prolegomena to all future meta- 
physies. 


PASQUALE ROMANELLI. 
BROOKLYN COLLEGE. 


Mind in Transition: Patterns, Conflicts and Changes in the Evolu- 
tion of the Mind. JosepuH K. Hart. New York: Covici-Friede. 
1938. xii+ 413 pp. $3.50. 


Dr. Hart has written a long, rambling, and repetitious elabora- 
tion of the familiar thesis that all our troubles come from the conflict 
between our inherited cultural patterns and the present state of the 
arts and sciences, and our failure to escape from primitive to scien- 
tific thinking in all areas of experience. The first half of the book 
is a popular and elementary survey of ancient and medieval thought, 
in the disparaging vein of James Harvey Robinson: this was all 
pre-scientific and pre-evolutionary ‘‘patterned mind.’’ The second 
half, ‘‘the search for free mind,’’ is a series of confused homilies on 
various modern problems, in which recur the themes of ‘‘science,”’ 
experimentation, democracy, and ‘‘directed social change.’’ Ameri- 
cans brought up in the thought of Mead, Dewey, and Veblen will 
sympathize with the evangelical fervor displayed by Dr. Hart in 
preaching some of their ideas as a gospel. His book, in fact, is a 
perfect mirror of the familiar pattern of mind generated by Ameri- 
can educational theory and social science, reflecting all its hopes and 
sympathies, its prejudices and parochialisms. In the historical see- 
tions are to be found most of the myths and legends prevalent in 
intellectual history; and the style abounds in well-worn anecdotes, 
traditional clichés, and banal phrases. The volume will doubtless 
be very useful in courses in the philosophy of education. 

J. HH. R., Jr. 


Die Einheit des Erkenntnisproblems. Karu Boupt. (Neue Philo- 
sophische Forschungen. Heft 1.) Leipzig: O. R. Riesland. 
1937. 163 pp. 6M. 


This book is the first in a new philosophical series entitled ‘‘ Neue 
Philosophische Forschungen.’’ The series is to be devoted to syste- 
matic philosophy as a special discipline, and is only to include 
works which are both original and rooted in ‘‘the philosophical 
tradition.’’ Boldt’s book fulfils these requirements, although it can 
scarcely be considered as of great weight. 
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Boldt attempts to cover in a more systematic form than is usual 
the most fundamental noetic problems. Starting from a classifica- 
tion of the branches of knowledge which is two-dimensional (Ueber-, 
Unter-, and Nebenordnung) he extracts certain general rules con- 
cerning the interrelations of various aspects of knowledge. He 
then discusses such problems as the a priori (in the light of Kant 
and modern science), natural philosophy, objectivity, and knowledge- 
as-such. As he himself admits, the work as a whole stands or falls 
with his classification of the branches of knowledge. This classifica- 
tion has the merit of being neither purely formal (in Rickert’s sense) 
nor purely material. However, in spite of laying claim to a new 
freedom from presuppositions, Boldt regards psychology as the study 
of inner sensations, and biology (as a separate science) as vitalistic 
in character. It seems doubtful whether these views are tenable. 
If they are untenable both Boldt’s system of classification and his 


book as a whole suffer beyond repair. 
M. M. 


Moral Sense-skolan och dess inflytande pda svensk filosofi. Torany 
T. SecerstepT. (Lunds Universitets Arsskrift. N.F. Avd. 1. Bd. 
33 Nr. 8.) Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup; Leipzig: Otto Harrasso- 
witz. 1937. 510 pp. 


Dr. Segerstedt devotes the first quarter of his book to tracing 
the development of the Moral Sense School, with special reference 
to the theory of knowledge underlying the concept of the Moral 
Sense. Shaftesbury, Butler, Hutcheson, Hume, Smith, Home, and 
Ferguson are each analysed in a short chapter. The influence of 
this school on Swedish philosophy is traced in the work of Boéthius, 
von Rosenstein, Leopold, Thorild, Munthe, and Lidbeck, with a 
chapter for each. The author’s thesis, stated in his Conclusion (pp. 
492-494), is that the central ideas dominating Swedish philosophy 
between the overthrow of the Wollfian School in 1771 with the 
appointment of Pehr Niclas Christiernin to the chair of theoretical 
philosophy at Uppsala, and the advent of Kantianism in 1790, came 
from the English-Scottish school. Not that the French philosophy 
of the Enlightenment was unimportant for Sweden, but it was the 
Moral Sense School that really dominated, even though it was 
brought to Sweden mainly in German and French translations. Its 
influence was too strong to be overthrown, even by Kant, and per- 
sisted throughout the nineteenth century, and, to some extent evel 
to the present day. Moreover, it determined the political thought 
of Sweden as well. 

MARGUERITE BLOCK. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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Uber Gegenstand und Methode des vélkischen Rechtsdenkens. Karu 


Larenz. Berlin: Junker und Diinnhaupt. 1938. 57 pp. 1.80 
M. 


This brief monograph is not only an excellent and convenient 
exposition of the author’s reconstruction of the philosophy of law 
on the basis of ‘‘the right of the people,’’ but also a significant 
formulation of a general trend in the reorientation of German legal 
thinking since the War. In opposition to both positivism and nat- 
ural law Larenz defends the public conscience of a people as basic 
to both the law and the state. These institutions are partial ex- 
pressions and concrete embodiments of a moral order immanent in 
the life of a people. This moral order is to be conceived neither in 
terms of public opinion or averages or emotional consciences nor in 
terms of a transcendent logical structure, but in terms of the vital, 
actual obligations and interrelations existing in a community. This 
‘inner moral order in the total life of a people’’ is a ‘‘metaphysical 
idea’’ (p. 12), which can be understood and rationally developed in 
law as the basic meaning (Sinngebende Prinzip) underlying all judi- 
cial decisions. The judge is, therefore, responsible not to a purely 
conceptual structure, but to an integrated system of recognized 
obligations. Since positive law gives only partial expression to 
these, it is one of the functions of jurisprudence to ‘‘fill in the 
gaps’’; another, to refer general rules to the special social relation- 
ships out of which they have arisen; and a third, to develop gradually 
a new body of general concepts. These functions of jurisprudence 
are logically synthetic rather than analytic, for they contribute to 
the basic moral reality certain defining factors, viz., valuation, com- 
parison, and verification. 


H. W. 8. 


A History of Social Philosophy. Cuarutes A. Etuwoop. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1938. xiv +581 pp. $2.60. 


The distinguishing feature of this brief history of social thought 
is its organization. After brief sketches of the classic social philoso- 
phers from Socrates to Ferguson, all of whom are treated as ‘‘the 
precursors of sociology’’ and before his account of ‘‘the sociological 
movement’’ (Comte, Spencer, Sumner, and Ward), Professor Ell- 
wood inserts a section on ‘‘one-sided social philosophers.’’ These 
turn out to be those philosophers from Fichte to Marx who over- 
emphasize one of the following factors: the ideological, the indi- 
vidualistic, the racial, the geographical, or the economic. 

The exposition of the classic systems is made somewhat artificial 
by the author’s insistence on the problems of social origins, social 
development, social organization, and scientific method as basie for 
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all social philosophy. His own emphasis is on the need for the 
union of scientific sociology and empirical philosophy, a union which 
is to avoid the dangers of ‘‘one-sided’’ philosophy and of merely 
‘‘natural’’ science. Following Ward, Professor Ellwood makes 
much of the radical discontinuity between natural or animal socie- 
ties and purposively constructed social institutions. 

H. W. 8. 


Trois lecons sur le travail. Yves Simon. Paris: Pierre Téqui. 
71 pp. 12 frs. 


With work apparently becoming more and more of a privilege, 
many of our traditional ideas about it are in an unaccustomed state 
of flux, and any light on the subject is welcome. Aristotle and St. 
Thomas Aquinas seem singularly ill-chosen guides to the intricacies 
of modern industrialism, but M. Simon tries valiantly to extend their 
teachings to within sight of the contemporary factory. He de- 
nounces both the ravages of the profit motive and of state socialism 
in any form with equal fervor. ‘‘The Thomist concept of prop- 
erty,’’ he declares, ‘‘implies a theory of the mobilization of super- 
fluities for the public welfare.’’ But how? Aristotle has the an- 
swer: ‘‘By just customs and good laws.’’ The only medieval sur- 
plus was in the forests, and they by custom and law were often 
open to common use. But can anyone imagine any surplus of our 
day being handled equitably by so simple a formula. Machines, the 
author holds, are here to stay; but he sees some hope of combining, 
in modern industry, the principles of authority and autonomy in 
such a way that the worker can retain some sense of initiative and 
can develop a prudential rather than a strictly technical culture. 
A hierarchy of mixed authority and autonomy, however, always 
finds the authority determining where the autonomy begins, and 
not the other way round. 

H. A. L. 


Physik als Abenteuer der Erkenntnis. ALBERT EINSTEIN und LE0- 
POLD InFeLD. Leiden: A. W. Sijthoff’s Uitgeversmaatschappij 
N. V. 1938. viii + 222 pp. 3.90hfl. (Published in this country 
under the title The Evolution of Physics. New York: Simon & 
Schuster. 1938. x-+ 320 pp. $2.50.) 


This book will surely take its place as one of the great classics 
in the popularization of theoretical science. It is written with un- 
rivalled simplicity and clarity, with charm and humor, and it has the 
merit, rather unusual in a popular work on such a theme, of address- 
ing itself to its ostensible subject-matter. It thus really succeeds 
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in explaining the principles of physics rather than the principles of 
the authors’ private philosophy ; and it does not mislead the trusting 
reader by giving fanciful representations of physical concepts. In 
fact, the illustrations in the book are genuine though elementary 
examples of the application of physical theories to physical subject- 
matter; and unlike most writers for a lay audience, the present 
authors have avoided the fatal error of offering interpretations of 
physical principles in terms of picturable but dubious and confusing 
models. The main ideas of theoretical physics are presented in a 
historico-analytie fashion, including the rise and decline of the me- 
chanical view of nature, the establishment of field theories, and the 
successes of the quantum theory for radiation phenomena. In this 
way the reasons for abandoning classical physics are well brought 
out, and the reader is made to understand that modern developments 
are continuous with the history of the subject. The discussion of 
methodological issues never comes to the forefront ; nevertheless, the 
authors take the trouble to make it apparent that theoretical science 
is an intellectual construction which is not simply dictated by ‘‘the 
facts,’? even though it does serve as our most compeient guide 
through the maze of directly experienced qualities. 


KE. N. 





OTHER NEW BOOKS AND JOURNALS 


Russell, Bertrand: A Critical Exposition of the Philosophy of 
Leibniz. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1937. xxiv + 311 
pp. $3.00. (This second edition is a reprint of the first, with a new 
preface of four pages in which the support of Couturat is acknowl- 
edged and his eriticism accepted. Except for the points involved 
in the latter, ‘‘my views as to the philosophy of Leibniz are still 
those which I held in 1900.’’) 

Arthur Schopenhauer zum 150. Geburtstag. Eine Einleutung 
in seine Philosophie. Edited by Gustav Michaelis. Leipzig: O. R. 
Riesland. 1937. 190 pp. 3.40 M. (A reprint of Schopenhauer’s 
Das Metaphysische Bediirfnis des Menschen, Die Metaphysik der 
Geschlechtsliebe, and Uber die Universititsphilosophie, together with 
Diihring’s chapter on Schopenhauer, and a compilation of Schopen- 
hauer’s remarks concerning ‘‘the Jewish question.’’) 

Molodshii, V.: Effektivism v Matematike. Moscow: Social-Eco- 
nomic Pub. 1938. 86 pp. lr,10k. (A critical analysis, from 
the point of view of dialectical materialism, of ‘‘effectivist’’ tenden- 
cles in the mathematical theories of Borel, Lusin, and others. Cer- 
tain of the views of Poincaré and Hilbert are also examined.) 
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Jeans, Sir James; Bragg, Sir William; Appleton, E. V.; Mel- 
lanby, E.; Haldane, J. B. S.; Huxley, Julian: Le progrés scien- 
tifique. Traduction de ]’anglais par Paul Coudere. (Union Fran- 
caise, Commité pour 1’Expansion du Livre Scientifique.) Paris: 
Félix Alean. 1938. 199 pp. 20 fr. 

Millot, Albert: Les grandes tendances de la pédagogie contem- 
poraine. Paris: Félix Alean. 1938. 176 pp. 15 fr. 

Swift, Arthur L., Jr.: New Frontiers of Religion. A Challenge 
to the Church in the Changing Community. New York: Macmillan 
Company. 1938. xii-+ 171 pp. $2.00. 

Tue PumosopHicaL Review. Volume XLVII, 5. No. 281. An 
Analytic Approach to the Mind-Body Problem: R. W. Sellars. The 
One and Many in Plato’s Parmenides: M. G. Walker. What James’s 
Philosophical Orientation Owed to Lotze: O. F. Kraushaar. Dis- 
cussion—A Note on the Emotion in Mr. Dewey’s Theory of Art: 
Eliseo Vivas. The Self-Contradictory: Paul Weiss. 

ERKENNTNIS. Band 7, Heft 2. Die Einheit der Wissenschaften: 
Karl Diirr. Der mikrophysikalische Vitalismus: Hans Winterstein. 
Kotarbinski’s Philosophie auf Grund seines Hauptwerkes: ‘“‘ Ele- 
mente der Erkenntnistheorie, der Logik und der Methodologie der 
Wissenschaften’’: Rose Rand. 

Rivista pit Frnosorra. Anno XXXIX, N. 3. Sul fondamento 
trascendente della vita morale: P. Martinetti. Nel centenario di 
Gaetano Negri (1838-1902). Il valore della individualita: A. Del 
Vecchio Venezian. Il sistema ecaratterologico di Klages e la sua 
importanza nella moderna psicologia: C. Ferrio. 

Revue N&oscouastiQuE DE PuiLosopuiz. Tome 41, No. 58. Reé- 
flexions sur la systématisation philosophique: F’. Van Steenberghen. 
Les logiques nouvelles des modalités (suite et fin): R. Feys. A 
propos du ‘‘Point de départ de la métaphysique’’: J. Maréchal. 
Intuition humaine et expérience métaphysique: N. Balthasar. Note 
sur la position actuelle du droit naturel: J. Leclercq. (Supplément 
Répertoire Bibliographique, Livraison de Mai, 1938.) 

BuArrer FUR DeuTscHE Pumosopuiz. Band 12, Heft 1. Zeit- 
lichkeit und Substantialitat: Nicolai Hartmann. Berichte—Keplers 
‘‘Mysterium Cosmographicum’’: Max Caspar. Die Publizistik Wil- 
helm Diltheys: Bodo Sartorius von Waltershaufen. Zur gegen- 
wartigen Amerikanischen Pyschologie. Eine Untersuchung itber: 
William McDougall, Aufbaukrafte der Seele: Arnold Gehlen. Aus 
Niederlindischen philosophischen Zeitschriften (November 1936 bis 
Dezember 1937) : Johannes Hennig. 

GIORNALE CrITICO DELLA Finosor1A IranIANA. Anno XIX, Fase. 
III. Valore e significato del Menesseno (contin. e fine): P. Giuf- 
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frida. Volonta e amor divino in Marsilio Ficino: P. O. Kristeller. 
Il problema religioso di Séren Kierkegaard: B. Magnino. 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR ASTHETIK UND ALLGEMEINE KUNSTWISSEN- 
scHAFT. Band XXXII, Heft 3. Die emotionalistische Asthetik: 
K. S. Laurila. Rilkes Gestaltung der Landschaft: Erwin Damian. 
Wahrheit und Irrtum in Schillers Unterscheidung von naiver und 
sentimentalischer Dichtung: Martin Havenstein. 

Rivista pi Friosorta Neo-Scouastica. Anno XXX, Fase. II. 
La vitalita intellettuale della filosofia medioevale: Martino Grab- 
mann. Intorno alla nozione ‘‘tomista’’ di contingenza: Cornelio 
Fabro. la revisione moerbekana della ‘‘translatio lineolniensis’’ 
dell’Etica nicomachea: Ezio Franceschini. Contributo allo studio di 
G. B. Bertini: Gianfranceo Bianchi. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


We print below the program of the Fourth International Con- 
gress for the Unity of Science which took place at Girton College, 
Cambridge, England, July 14-19, 1938, on the theme, ‘‘Scientific 
Language.’’ 


JuLy 14 
I re L. Susan Stebbing. 
Ernst Mach, Centenary of his Birth.............. Philipp Frank. 
SO ee J. L. Destouches. 
Experience and Convention in Physical Theory...... V. F. Lenzen. 
Some Possibilities of the Future Development of the Notions of 
Ee i 5 6 hss6 6 hav shh ssc deena Van Dantzig. 
Mathematik als logische Syntax deskriptiver Sprachen—eine Me- 
thode zur Formalisierung der Physik............... M. Strauss. 
ee Karl Hempel. 
JuLy 15 
Aussagenlogik im Mittelalter...............0cceeceeeeee K. Diirr. 


The ‘‘Realistic’’? Interpretation of Scientific Sentences 
D. C. Williams. 


OR re J. Hadamard. 
Signifische Analyse der Willensprache als Grundlage einer physi- 

kalistischen Sprachsynthese...............02.00- G. Mannoury. 
Imperatives and Logic...............ccceeeeeeeee J. Joergensen. 


Definitions of Atomic in Terms of Molecular Sentences, with an 
Application to the Problem of Empirical Validity 
R. B. Braithwaite. 
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Juty 16 
Les limites du langage intersubjectif................. L. Rougier. 
Les limites de l’objectivité du langage scientifique....... J. Mariani. 
Relations between Logical Positivism and the Cambridge School of 
EEE OTE PETE PEC eee TT Teer er ee Max Black. 
Bemerkungen zum Wahrheitsbegriff.................. 04 A. Tarski, 
Concept Formation and Terminology in Psychology...£. Brunswitk. 
A Formalized Psychological Theory.............. J. H. Woodger. 
Uber die Funktion der Verallgemainerung.............. Arne Ness. 
JULY 17 
Linguistische Fragen im Lichte der Logistik........... U. Saarnio. 


Der Gestaltsbegriff im Lichte der neuen Logik 
Kurt Grelling and P. Oppenheim. 


ee ee ee ee re nes ey F’. Gonseth. 

a BO WII 6 ok oo oes RGA ordirevesred M. Frechet. 

Public and Private Languages..................... F, Waismann. 
JuLy 18 


Interpretation, A Concept Used in the Historical Sciences 
H. Gomperz. 

Langauge as a Tool for the Analysis of Social Organization 
L. Wirth. 


Bosteht dou Teckt ous Bite? oo. oc eckda cv yenccne cad {lf Ross. 
Der Ursprung der Wissenschaft... ..... 0.00.6. ccacceses E. Zilsel. 


Einheitswissenschaft als Bafis der Wissenschaftsgeschichte 
E. Walter. 


Languages with Expressions of Infinite Length......... O. Helmer. 
Invariantentheorie der Sprache...............+..+2004 M. Strauss. 


Die biologischen Vorstufen von Wahrheit und Irrtum 
A. Herzberg. 


The Name Relation and the Logical Antinomies......... K. Reach. 
Unité des sciences selon la méthode néo-positive....... G. Malfitano. 
POET Tee Ore Ter reer Tre P. Hertz. 
The Elements of Structure in our Knowledge............. J. Clay. 


JuLy 19 


PONG CERN) oo kk 5 ois ohn hn bs dee eivscuesd VM. Frechet. 
Bedeutung der logischen Syntax fiir die Entwicklung der Physik 
eS eee ee rr ky ee earners Philipp Frank. 


A Propedeutical Course of Philosophy on Encyclopedic Lines 

J. Joergensen. 
The Departmentalization of Unified Science........... 0. Neurath. 
I ccedcnndneatiy eases kaeanwh ae cae Philipp Frank. 
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